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ABSTRACT 



This paper describes the Milken Family Foundation's Teacher 
Advancement Program (TAP) , which was designed to address many of the problems 
in today's education. TAP uses a systemic approach that builds on five key 
principles: providing teachers with multiple career paths and opportunities 
to advance in the profession without having to leave the classroom; providing 
market-driven compensation rather than lock-step salary structures; 
maintaining high teacher standards by means of performance based 
accountability; providing professional growth at the school site throughout 
the year; and expanding the supply of high quality teachers by providing 
alternative certification, by making the initial academic degree and teacher 
certification attainable in 4 years in all states, and by allowing 
outstanding retired teachers to continue working part time. The paper also 
includes answers to questions about TAP, and it offers charts and tables with 
data on: the five TAP principles; the benefits of TAP; TAP implementation; 
teacher salaries; staff distribution; student distribution; and teacher 
schedules. (Contains 112 bibliographic references.) (SM) 
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Preface 

By Dr. John Theodore (Ted) Sanders 



As we enter the new millennium, the world is beginning to accept the fact that teachers 
are not a given. They're not just the people who hand out the report cards and occasionally accept 
an apple. Everyone, from parents to political candidates, is talking about the importance of quality 
teachers. This attention will be a critical factor in the improvement of our nation's schools. 

Yet the issue of advancing teacher quality is far from a new focus for Lowell Milken and the 
Milken Family Foundation, which he co-founded in 1982 and actively chairs today. Long ago, Lowell 
understood and appreciated the significance of teachers as leaders, recognizing that their leader- 
ship is something to be cultivated, not taken for granted. 

We're talking about the leaders of our children, and Lowell understands that leadership 
needs support. In conceiving and developing the Milken Educator Awards program nearly 20 years 
ago, Lowell committed himself and the Foundation to that support. And by "support," I don't mean 
just words in studies or conferences. I mean action — real action, as demonstrated by the Milken 
Educator Awards program, which has expanded to 43 states and honored more than 1,650 out- 
standing teachers. 

Any of us who know teachers — hard-working, underpaid, under-appreciated leaders — 
know how meaningful the Milken Educator Awards are to each and every one of them. And I know 
personally how important they are to Lowell. 

As a friend and colleague of 15 years, I've observed Lowell to be a man of bedrock 
integrity, a passionate advocate, a devoted student, and a relentlessly driven intellect. The Milken 
Educator Awards, the Teacher Advancement Program, and the entire range of Foundation work 
reflect these qualities. 

Fortunately for all of us, Lowell is driven by a vision of quality education for every child in 
every classroom. Had he been content with the traditional philanthropy following his remarkable 
career in business, we and the country would have benefited. But Lowell has given so much more 
than just his money. His time, energy and brilliance have not only shaped the Foundation, but 
changed lives. Our lives. For Lowell teaches as well as gives. He inspires as well as funds. And he 
works as well as lends his name. 
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For nearly two decades, Lowell has helped shape our thinking about everything from high 
standards, assessment and accountability, to technology and its impact on the learning process, to 
early childhood care and education. His personal imprint on these and other critical issues can be 
seen in changing attitudes, both in the classroom and in legislation. Indeed, his work captures the 
joy of education, as his vision expands the possibilities. 

Now, with the ongoing development of the Teacher Advancement Program, Lowell Milken 
and the Milken Family Foundation have delivered a comprehensive strategy to revitalize the teach- 
ing profession and deliver quality education to students. Once you have had the opportunity to 
review and consider the Teacher Advancement Program, I trust that you will join me in experienc- 
ing renewed optimism for the future of teaching and for the future of our children. 

Dr. Ted Sanders, currently President of the Education Commission of the States, has led a 
richly varied career as a classroom teacher; chief school officer in three states — Nevada, Illinois and 
Ohio; Deputy Secretary and Acting Secretary of the United States Department of Education; and, 
since 1995, President of Southern Illinois University. 
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Executive Summary 



Every young person in America has the right to the kind of education provided by quality 
educators. From the Foundation's work, analysis of research and experience over the years, we 
know that quality teaching is the basic building block of better schools and the essential ingredi- 
ent of student success and achievement. In fact, the single most important education element is 
always the educator. 

There is, for the first time in many years, a growing national consensus about the critical 
issue of the quality of teachers. With education now ranking as American voters' top concern, there 
is no shortage of proposed solutions for improving the quality of the American teaching corps. Yet 
none of these proposals has proven equal to the challenge of attracting, motivating and retaining 
high-caliber talent to the American teaching profession. 

The problem resides in the structure of the American teaching profession. In its current 
form, this structure fails to attract and keep top talent in three critical ways. First, it does not offer 
teachers sustained opportunities for professional growth and career advancement. Second, it does 
not provide competitive compensation. Third, and partly as a consequence, it does not command 
the respect of the society it upholds — or the young people it serves. 

The problem is particularly urgent because, in our fast-changing times, quality of teaching 
isn't just an education issue; it's also an economic issue. Human capital, which is propelled by the 
education, training and skills that give people command over knowledge, is the engine of today's econ- 
omy. There is fierce competition for highly skilled workers in virtually every industry, and companies 
are offering ever-larger compensation packages to attract talent. 

At a time when the entire economy is competing for a limited pool of high-quality human 
capital, how can the American education profession — which already faces an unprecedented 
teacher shortage — possibly attract, retain and motivate the high-caliber practitioners it needs? 

The answer is, it can't — at least in its present form. Compensation is a major concern. 
Teachers’ average starting salaries are lower than those of other college graduates, making it diffi- 
cult to attract talented young undergraduates to the profession. This is evident in the fact that the 
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young people who are attracted to teaching, compared to students considering careers in other 
fields, are those who largely score near the bottom of high-stakes exams. This pattern is reinforced 
by the hiring practices of many districts, which tend to undervalue important indicators of teacher 
quality, such as subject matter knowledge, strong academic records and cognitive ability. 

But it will do little good to recruit talented young people to the teaching profession if we 
can't retain and motivate them — that is, if we don't create an environment in which they can thrive. 
Under the current structure, one out of five new teachers will leave the profession within three 
years — and most likely to leave will be those with stronger academic backgrounds. Part of the rea- 
son, again, is low compensation: Those in other professions with similar education and experience 
levels earn on average 75 percent more than teachers. And the minimal pay raises that do occur 
are based almost exclusively on years of service or academic seat time, not on performance or addi- 
tional responsibility. Indeed, because of few opportunities for career advancement for those teachers 
who want more salary and responsibility, the current K-12 system is a one-way career path out of 
the classroom and into administration. 

To address these problems, the Foundation has formulated the Teacher Advancement 
Program (TAP), a systemic approach that builds upon five key principles: 

First, establish multiple career paths. TAP provides all teachers with multiple career paths 
and opportunities to advance in the profession without having to leave the classroom. Teachers are 
able to progress along a continuum where increased responsibilities, qualifications, professional 
development and performance requirements are commensurate with compensation. Multiple 
career paths provide expanded roles for talented teachers— as leaders, decision-makers and men- 
tors — as well as opportunities to work in the broader community. 

Second, establish a system of market-driven compensation. TAP provides market-driven 
compensation, which replaces lock-step salary structures and provides flexibility to establish 
salaries. This system provides increased pay for those who do more work and are judged to be the 
most effective. 

Third, establish a system of performance-based accountability. TAP maintains high teacher 
standards by means of performance-based accountability, which systematically measures teacher 
competence in content knowledge, instruction, assessment and student learning gains. Hiring, 
advancement and pay decisions are based on performance reviews conducted by the principal and 
peer experts from both inside and outside the school. While the ultimate goal is for teachers to sign 
three-year renewable contracts, the tenure process, at a minimum, will be longer and more rigorous. 
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Fourth, establish the means for ongoing, applied professional growth. TAP provides 
professional growth at the school site throughout the year in order to improve teacher skills in the 
classroom. Professional Growth Blocks provide frequent opportunities for teachers and 
administrators to learn, plan and grow collaboratively. A mandated induction year with salary and 
mentoring gives new teachers classroom responsibility with intensive support. 

Fifth, expand the supply of high-quality teachers. TAP expands the supply of high-quality 
teachers in several ways: by making the initial academic degree and teaching certification attain- 
able in four years in all states; by providing alternative certification to give beginning teachers, as 
well as mid-career professionals, the ability to enter teaching; and by allowing outstanding retired 
teachers to continue working part-time. Expanded teacher job mobility is achieved through multi- 
state credentialing, private pension plans that make benefits more portable, and the opportunity for 
all teachers to become nationally certified. 

In 1999, the Foundation unveiled an elementary school model designed to show how these 
five TAP principles could be put into practice. Since then, much of that strategy has taken hold in 
diverse settings around the country — from Massachusetts and Florida to Arkansas. And in Arizona, 
five elementary schools became the first TAP demonstration sites in the nation. 

The Foundation has since developed a model specifically geared to secondary schools. All 
educators in this multi-tiered model — the Associate Teachers, Senior Teachers, Mentor Teachers, 
Adjunct Teachers, Faculty Fellows and Master Teachers — are motivated by and rewarded with 
increased salary flexibility, new career paths, and daily ongoing professional growth opportunities. 

Working over the past two decades in K-12 education — and, in particular, with the Milken 
Educator Awards program — gives us great hope about the possibilities for American education 
becoming more vibrant and responsive. Our task now is to establish a new education structure that 
assures excellent teachers are the norm, not the exception; a structure that will draw, nurture and 
reward more people of talent and commitment; and that will provide all children with the high- 
quality teachers they need and deserve. 
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Introduction 



My purpose is to address the need to attract, retain and motivate the best talent to the 
American teaching profession. The high quality of teachers is critical because it is the quality of 
teachers that makes education the answer for all of us — as individuals, citizens and productive 
members of society. 

The talent and commitment of high-caliber teachers determine not only the quality of 
teaching, but the whole of the education experience. This is why the needs of teachers and students 
mirror each other and why the concerns of teachers and children cannot and must not be separated. 

But the importance of teacher quality to children's learning is one matter and the chal- 
lenges of assuring it are another. Yet these issues must be considered together as well. They define 
a need that has for years commanded the Foundation's attention and resources. And indeed it 
should, for we, as a nation, are confronted with a crisis in teacher quality. 

The crisis is this — the structure of American education does not attract enough people with 
the kind of talent and commitment that the profession needs. On the contrary, our system of edu- 
cation discourages them by failing to offer sustained opportunities for professional growth and 
career advancement; by failing to provide competitive compensation; and by failing to command 
the respect of the society it upholds or the young people it serves. If anything, American K-12 edu- 
cation in its current form reinforces the belief that teaching is an off-ramp from opportunity — a short 
path to a dead end. 

More and more people profess concern for this problem. In fact, education ranks as the 
number one political issue among candidates running for office, as well as those voting them in or 
out. Considering the scale of the enterprise, it should. Any undertaking that costs 370 billion dol- 
lars a year,’ that educates 53 million children/ that employs well over three million teachers, 3 and that 
over the next ten years will largely determine the future of more than 80 million youngsters ought 
to command our attention. The only surprising thing is that it has taken this long to do so. 

But better late than not at all, there has emerged broad political support for reform and for 
the critical role of teachers. And there is no shortage of proposed solutions. It's just that none of 
them has proven equal to the challenge. None has had the scope, force and focus to attract high- 
caliber talent to the American teaching profession, and to motivate and retain it. 
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We have formulated a comprehensive strategy to help attain this goal. It's called the 
Teacher Advancement Program. In the year since we first presented it, much of that strategy has 
taken hold in diverse settings around the country. The need now is to build on the momentum the 
program has achieved, and to expand the Teacher Advancement Program model to include the 
entire K-12 experience. And aligned closely with that expansion is the need to seize public 
support for education reform and to focus attention on the most important element — the quality 
of teachers. 

For it is my belief that unless we take bold and immediate action, we will lose a critical 
opportunity, perhaps our best chance, to provide all children with the high-quality teachers they 
need and deserve. 

WHY TEACHER QUALITY IS SO IMPORTANT AND URGENT 

Americans don't need to be convinced that talented teachers are the essential element of 
better schools. In polls, they consistently rank strengthening teacher quality among the most impor- 
tant issues facing education— higher than raising standards, increasing per-pupil spending, or even 
reducing class size.* 

Academic research supports the public's view. The fact is: Teacher quality is the single most 
important education factor driving student performance. 

• A landmark 1996 study in Tennessee found that students with initially comparable 
academic achievement levels demonstrated vastly different academic gains, depending 
on the quality of their teachers. Over a one-year period, the top 20 percent of teachers 
boosted the scores of low-achieving students by an average of 39 percentile points 
above the scores of those assigned to the bottom 20 percent of teachers. Moreover, 
students who performed equally well in math in second grade, showed a significant 
performance gap three years later, depending on whether they had been assigned 
to the most effective or least effective teachers. At the end of fifth grade, the differential 
was 54 percentile points. 5 

• A 1997 study in the Dallas Independent School District found similar results in both 
reading and math. The performance gap was 34 percentile points in reading and 49 
percentile points in math. 6 * 



* Fourth-graders with reading scores in the 60th percentile, who spent three consecutive years with effective teachers, increased their reading 
scores to the 76th percentile by the end of sixth grade, while the reading scores of students with ineffective teachers during the same three 
years dropped to the 42nd percentile. Similarly, third-grade students who had effective teachers for three years in a row boosted their math 
scores from the 55th percentile to the 76th percentile by the end of the fifth grade. A comparable group of third-graders taught by ineffective 
teachers saw their math scores fall 30 percentile points over the same three-year period. 
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•And recent findings by William Sanders also show that the variation in effectiveness 
among teachers increases as students move to higher grades.' This means that 
depending on the quality of teachers, we should expect even greater differences in 
student achievement at the secondary school level. 

•Other studies have demonstrated that high-quality teachers can narrow the 
performance gap between low income and minority students and their higher 
income counterparts." 

• And another major study of 900 school districts nationwide showed that every 
additional education dollar spent to support quality teaching netted greater 
improvement in student achievement than any other resource. 9 

The message from this research is clear — having good teachers really does matter. But 
while studies confirm their impact, there has been little credible research linking specific character- 
istics and behaviors of teachers to student learning. To understand this correlation, the Foundation 
commissioned a study by Harold Wenglinsky, a research scientist at the Educational Testing Service. 
He analyzed the 1996 National Assessment of Education Progress mathematics and science tests 
for more than 7,000 eighth graders and correlated students' scores with three characteristics of 
teacher quality: teacher attributes, teacher classroom practices and teacher professional development. 

The only teacher attribute linked to higher student test scores in math and science is 
whether teachers had majored or minored in the subject they teach. According to Wenglinsky, 
students whose teachers majored or minored in the subject they are teaching out-perform their 
peers by 39 percent of a grade level in both math and science. There is no connection between years 
of teaching experience or obtaining a master's degree. This is alarming given that more than half of 
the secondary school physical science teachers and nearly one-third of high school math teachers 
neither majored nor minored in their subjects. 

Three teacher classroom practices were found to be most effective. The study found that 
students out-perform their peers by about 70 percent of a grade level in math and 40 percent of a 
grade level in science when teachers engage them regularly in hands-on learning activities. As well, 
students whose teachers emphasized higher-order thinking skills out-performed their peers by 
about 40 percent of a grade level in math. Finally, students whose teachers frequently assessed their 
progress by means of tests, out-performed by 46 percent of a grade level in math and 92 percent 
of a grade level in science those students whose teachers relied on such ongoing forms of assessment 
as portfolios. Yes, tests matter. 
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The right kind of classroom-focused professional development also improves math and science 
achievement. Teachers who learn how to work with different student populations have students 
who out-perform their peers by almost a full grade level in math. Students whose teachers were 
trained in higher-order thinking skills achieve almost 40 percent of a grade-level improvement over math 
students whose teachers were not similarly trained. And finally, training science teachers in labo- 
ratory skills yields almost 40 percent of a grade-level improvement in student science achievement.' 0 

These findings confirm my own school experiences and those of my four sons; namely, that 
subject matter knowledge and good pedagogy, when combined with such attributes as vitality, 
intellectual curiosity, commitment and generosity of spirit, make the difference between the effec- 
tive and ineffective teacher. This is also what I've observed in visits to hundreds of classrooms 
across the country over the past two decades. And these are the very qualities that characterize the 
recipients of the Milken Family Foundation National Educator Awards.* 

While there are, indeed, many outstanding teachers in our country, there are not remotely 
enough to meet the complex needs of our fast-changing times. That's why teacher quality is no 
longer just an education issue, it's an economic issue. 

The dramatic impact of information and 
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communications technology has transformed the 
world economy. To be competitive, virtually every 
industry now relies on the education, training 
and skills that give people command over knowl- 
edge. This human capital, as it is called, is the 
engine of the new economy. And we can see its 
impact across the board. High-tech industries 
made up eight percent of gross domestic product 
in 1999 — but accounted for one-third of gross 

domestic product growth," and for paying almost double the national average annual wage." 
(See Chart 1) Professional and skilled jobs now represent 65 percent of all jobs, as opposed to 20 
percent 50 years ago. 13 Economists estimate that human capital now comprises 75 percent of our 
nation's wealth." And of the 100 largest companies in the U.S., 70 percent derive their growth pri- 
marily from human capital assets compared to roughly 30 percent 25 years ago." 

Financial markets, too, reflect its importance with the market valuations of human 
capital-driven companies rising to levels unparalleled in history. This effect can be seen vividly 



* The National Educator Awards program provides public recognition and financial awards to outstanding K-12 teachers, principals and other 
education professionals who are furthering excellence in education. The program also fosters communication among Milken Educators, there- 
by enhancing their efforts to strengthen education leadership and improvement. Since it was established in 1985, the program has 
recognized more than 1,650 distinguished educators in 43 states with individual unrestricted awards of $25,000. 
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when you consider the value of each employee. 
For example, look at a comparison of the equity 
market value per employee between the selected 
so-called "old" economy companies and the 
"new" economy companies, as set forth in Chart 2. 
The "old" economy group averages $400,000 
per employee versus $13,000,000 for the "new" 
economy group.' 6 And with education the fuel of 
our extraordinary new economy, the earnings 
premium attached to a high level of education is 
greater than ever before.” (See Chart 3) 

These factors are creating an enormous 
demand for and shortage of highly skilled workers 
in virtually every industry. Eighty-eight percent 
of manufacturers, for example, report a shortage 
of qualified employees in at least one job cate- 
gory.' 8 Two-thirds of CEOs cite a lack of capable 
workers as a barrier to growth,' 9 and in recent 
years, surveys indicate that nearly half of the 
Because of this fierce competition for human capital, 
companies are offering ever-larger compensation packages to attract talent, and an increasing number 
of the most respected American companies — including top U.S. investment banks, accounting, law 
and consulting firms — are reporting a significant outflow of talent.” 

At a time when the entire economy is drawing hard on a limited pool of high-quality human 
capital, how can the American education profession, which will require more than two million new 
teachers within a decade, possibly attract and retain the high-caliber teachers it needs?* The 
answer is, it can’t — at least in its present form. This can be seen in the attitudes of young people. 

In a 1999 national public opinion poll conducted for the Foundation to assess career 
attitudes of high school students, barely one in ten expressed a strong interest in teaching." We 
also found a similar attitude among young people already enrolled in college. In a recent series of 
focus group discussions across the country, we heard that the outlook and career goals of these 
young people do not align with an interest in teaching. They profess admiration for the teaching 
profession, but the drawbacks simply eclipse the attractions.” 
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* The number of new teachers needed over the next ten years (due to increased numbers of students, class size reduction, and teacher departure) 
is estimated at 2.456,000. 
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Teachers Earn Less 
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Rates of Return for Years 
of Education 



Compensation, of course, is a major 
concern. Teachers' average starting salaries are 
lower than college graduates' in any other profes- 
sion.”* Teachers in their twenties with a bachelor's 
degree, for example, will earn 38 percent less 
than their counterparts in these other profes- 
sions.” (See Chart 4) 

Because of low salaries, teachers also 
don't realize gains in their training investments. 

The Foundation has found that a full-time teacher 
realizes a lower rate of return the longer he or 
she trains. Salary increases that result from more 
education simply do not make up for the costs of 
training — namely, tuition, books and the income 
lost while in school. This is not the case in other 
professions such as business, where our society 
values post-graduate education. 26 (See Chart 5) 

These economic realities make it very 
difficult for the profession to attract talented 
undergraduates. For example, prospective teach- 
ers, compared to students considering careers in other fields, largely score near the bottom of high- 
stakes exams. 22 ' Studies also show that those with stronger academic backgrounds are less likely 
to enroll in teacher-training programs, less likely to become teachers upon completion of these pro- 
grams, and more likely to leave the profession than are those with weaker academic records. 28 

Equally troubling is the fact that public school officials tend to undervalue important indi- 
cators such as subject matter knowledge, strong academic records and cognitive ability. Economist 
Dale Ballou looked at the hiring experiences of over 15,000 teacher education graduates over a 15- 
year period and found that districts tend not to hire those candidates who are graduates of the most 
selective colleges. He also found that even in the hiring of math or science teachers, academic degrees 
in those subjects were irrelevant, and degrees in education were actually preferred. 25 
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* In 1998, the average beginning teacher salary was $25,735. Expected beginning salaries for college graduates in other fields were significantly 
higher: liberal arts, $33,600; accounting, $33,702; business administration, $34,831; economics and finance,$36,658; and math or statistics, $40,523. 

T According to Graduate Record Examination data, the overall mean score of prospective education majors is 1 373, versus 1 535 for social science 
majors, 1554 for life/natural science majors, 1609 for humanities and arts majors, 1735 for engineering students, and 1740 for physical 
sciences graduate students. 
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But even if we can change these practices, it will do little good to recruit talented young 
people to the teaching profession if we can't retain and motivate them; that is, if we don't create 
an environment in which they can thrive. 

Our failure to do so can be seen in the turnover of new teachers. One out of five new 
teachers leaves the profession within three years; and in urban communities, the exit rate is an 
astonishing 50 percent within five years. Moreover, new teachers who do not participate in induc- 
tion programs are twice as likely to leave the pro- 
fession, and the same is true of those who had 
scored well on high-stakes exams.” 

Yes, behind these trends are many of the 
same factors keeping talented undergraduates 
away. Consider money. The salary gap we just 
noted for teachers in their twenties grows to more 
than 75 percent for those in their late forties with 
a master's degree. 31 In fact, teachers with a mas- 
ter's degree saw their wages increase in recent 
years by only $200 in real terms, while educated professionals in other fields had increases over 
$17,000. (See Chart 6) And even when teachers score at the highest quantitative literacy levels, 
they earn 53 percent less than other college graduates who score at the same level. 3Z * 

Or consider career opportunities. Pay raises are based almost exclusively on years of ser- 
vice or academic seat time, not on performance or additional responsibility. And when teachers are 
asked to take on more work, it is generally without an opportunity for more pay. Indeed, for those 
teachers who want more salary and responsibility, the current K-12 system is a one-way career path 
out of the classroom and into the administrative ranks. Yes, teaching is a flat career. 

The sobering reality is that the American K-12 education system, by its very structure, alien- 
ates many of its best practitioners. By failing to adapt to the enormous structural changes in the 
society around it, the education system perpetuates a 19th-century model, one that envisioned 
teachers as replaceable workers on an assembly line and paid them blue-collar salaries, wrongly 
assuming that all teachers did the same job equally well. 

Society pays a steep price for this. American businesses spend billions of dollars on remedial 
training for their employees. According to a recent nationwide survey, more than a third of all 
companies with 100-plus employees provided remedial math instruction, and 28 percent provided 
remedial reading and writing. 33 



CHART 6 

Education Earnings Premium 

(Years in School) 





* The median weekly salary of a teacher at the highest level of quantitative literacy is $618, while that of same-scoring college graduates in 
other professional fields is $947, a weekly pay differential of $329. 
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We also pay in high teacher turnover costs. A recent Foundation analysis weighed a 
number of factors such as college education subsidies by government and the income lost while a 
teacher earns a credential. The analysis found that a credentialed teacher who drops out of the 
profession after the first year costs society about $1 7,000. Part of that cost is recovered every addi- 
tional year a teacher remains in the classroom. But given anticipated teacher dropout rates, teachers 
who are hired in the next decade and who don't stay in the profession for at least ten years will 
cost society approximately $4 billion. 3 ' 

Most shamefully of all, the cost is borne by students who, year after year, are denied effec- 
tive teachers. Part of this cost can be quantified, such as when students are held back or drop out 
and never realize their full earnings potential, or when they disappear into the dark recesses of society, 
caught in a cycle of crime. But other costs can't be quantified, such as when students are not 
encouraged to perform to their fullest abilities, to develop that love of learning — or worse, when stu- 
dents lose confidence and give up hope, when they stop imagining a better life for themselves and 
those around them. These are the real costs of an education system that cannot attract, retain or 
motivate the many high-caliber teachers it needs. And this is why finding a structural solution is urgent. 

THE TEACHER ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 
A One-Year Report Card 
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Teacher Advancement Program 



The Teacher Advancement Program (TAP) provides this solution. It is a comprehensive 
strategy with five key principles. (See Chart 7) 

First, TAP provides all teachers with mul- 
tiple career paths and opportunities to advance in 
the profession without having to leave the class- 
room. Teachers are able to progress along a 
continuum, knowing that as compensation 
increases so do responsibilities, qualifications, 
professional development and performance 
requirements. Multiple career paths provide 
expanded roles for talented teachers as leaders, 
decision-makers and mentors, and give them 
opportunities to work in the broader community. 
Second, TAP provides market-driven compensation, replacing lock-step salary structures 
and providing flexibility to establish salaries. This system provides increased pay for those who do 
more work, take on greater responsibility, and are judged to be the most effective. 



Multiple Career Paths 
Market-Driven Compensation 
Performance-Based Accountability 
Ongoing, Applied Professional 
Growth 

Expanding the Supply of High- 
Quality Teachers 
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Third, TAP maintains high teacher standards by means of performance-based accountability, 
which systematically measures teacher competence in content knowledge, instruction and assess- 
ment, as well as student learning gains. Hiring, advancement and pay decisions are based on 
performance reviews conducted by the principal and peer experts from both inside and outside the 
school. While the ultimate goal is for teachers to sign three-year renewable contracts, the tenure 
process, at a minimum, will be longer and more rigorous. 

Fourth, TAP provides ongoing, applied professional growth at the school site throughout 
the year in order to improve teacher skills in the classroom. Professional Growth Blocks provide 
frequent collaboration opportunities for teachers and administrators to learn, plan and grow. A man- 
dated induction year with salary and mentoring gives new teachers classroom responsibility with 
intensive support. 

Fifth, TAP expands the supply of high-quality teachers by making the initial academic 
degree and teaching certification attainable in four years in all states; by providing alternative cer- 
tification so that beginning teachers, as well as mid-career professionals, can enter teaching; and 
by allowing outstanding retired teachers to continue working part-time. Expanded teacher job 
mobility is achieved through multi-state credentialing, transferable pension benefits, and the oppor- 
tunity for all teachers to become nationally certified. 

In 1999, we unveiled an elementary school model designed to show how these five TAP 
principles could be put into practice. The reaction has been overwhelming. The Education Leaders 
Council, for example, an organization of eight state superintendents and commissioners represent- 
ing 30 percent of the nation's K-12 students has formed a partnership with the Foundation to pilot 
the Teacher Advancement Program. 35 The Arkansas Board of Education, with the support of State 
Director of Education Ray Simon, approved its first charter schools; and in September 2000, the 
Grace Hill Elementary School began operations based on the TAP model. 36 In Florida, Education 
Commissioner Tom Gallagher and Governor Jeb Bush secured funding grants for 20 schools to 
develop Mentor Teacher proposals based on TAP.” South Carolina, under the direction of State 
Superintendent of Education Inez Tenenbaum, is working to open eight TAP schools in the coming year. 

Most dramatic have been developments in Arizona. Thanks to support from State 
Superintendent Lisa Graham Keegan and Governor Jane Hull — as well as the efforts of Foundation 
representatives, teachers, administrators, school board members and union officials — five 
Arizona public schools became the first Teacher Advancement Program demonstration sites in the 
nation. These elementary schools, selected through a rigorous application and screening process, 
have a variety of student populations. They are ethnically diverse and range in socio-economic 
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status from low to middle income. While each school poses distinct challenges, each has made a 
commitment to improving teacher quality, and ultimately student performance, through the Teacher 
Advancement Program. 

Our strategic plan for TAP demonstration schools includes a rigorous program evaluation. 
While the ultimate goal is to improve student learning, we recognize that such goals are rarely 
achieved in the first year of a reform. Thus, to measure its immediate impact at the school site, we 
have developed other markers such as the level of teacher participation, improvements in the qual- 
ifications of teacher applicants, improved teacher retention rates, and satisfaction among teachers, 
parents and students. 

Looking beyond implementation, we are pursuing research into the broader issues 
surrounding teacher quality. I have already mentioned the studies on teacher characteristics and 
behaviors. In addition, our research agenda ranges from a joint study with the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals on the principal's role in improving teacher quality to a research 
study of other nations' efforts to attract, retain and motivate high-quality educators. But to sustain 
better student performance and foster habits of lifelong learning, all young people need to 
experience quality teaching in classroom after classroom, year after year, from pre-school to high 
school graduation. 

A SECONDARY SCHOOL MODEL 

To reach this goal, we must extend TAP to secondary schools. To see how this might work, 
let's consider a typical high school. We will call it New Mill High, a 2000-student, four-year sec- 
ondary school with a traditional six-period, 60-minute class schedule. Average class size is 30, and 
there are 80 full-time teachers. Led by one principal and two assistant principals, New Mill is 
considered well-staffed with a full range of positions, from counselors to specialists, serving 
students with special needs. 

While parents' expectations for their children's education are high, the faculty's morale is 
not. New teachers are often forced to develop their skills alone, and veterans are discouraged by 
lack of support and poor prospects for promotion. The school day offers little opportunity for inter- 
action with colleagues or students. Most teachers use their one "preparation" period to keep up 
administratively or just to take a breather. 
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New Mill High School 
Science Department 

Teachers 


Years 

Teaching 


Highest Degree/ 
Units beyond B.A. 


Salary 


1 


1 


B.A. 


$26,000 


2 


1 


B.A. / 50 


$29,200 


3 


3 


M.A. / 75 


$34,200 


4 


4 


M.A. 7 60 


$35,500 


5 


6 


« M.A. / 80 


$42,200 


6 


15 


M.A. / 80 


$51,700 


7 


18 


M.A. / 60 


$45,700 


8 


30 


M.A. / 80 


$59,200 


9 


32 


B A. / 50 


$51,600 


10 


36 


B A. / 80 


$59,900 


• 


Total Science Dept. Salary Budget 
Average Teacher Salary 


$435,200 

$43,520 



Salary is based on academic degrees and units earned after college with automatic increas- 
es for seniority. Since performance is not a factor, tenure is virtually automatic, making lifetimejob 
security seem a hollow achievement. While a number of reforms have been introduced at New Mill 
over the past decade, none has created any fundamental improvement in teachers' skills or students' 
performance. Measures such as test scores, college admissions, graduation rates and attendance 
have all remained flat. 

New Mill's Science Department has ten full-time teachers who, on average, have 150 stu- 
dents and five class periods daily. Based on national averages, the current personnel budget for the 
department's ten professionals is $435,200. (See Chart 8) 

As a result of the basic frustrations of the job, combined with the demand from business 
for technically trained professionals and the attraction of large, private sector salaries, the depart- 
ment has to hire about two to four new science teachers every year. At the end of five years, only 
one in four is still at the school. 
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One of New Mill's biology teachers is Michelle 
Kim. Michelle, a third-year teacher with a 
master's degree in biology from a top private uni- 
versity, earns $34,200 a year. She is a committed 
and talented professional who arrives early and 
stays late to prepare labs, to meet with students, 
and to create learning experiences that link 
science to students' lives, industry and the com- 
munity. While she loves teaching, she feels 
discouraged. Many of her college classmates are 
already earning $70,000, a salary she may never see. Worse, some of her colleagues actually seem 
to resent her hard work, innovation and effectiveness. Lately, she has begun to wonder if she really 
belongs in the profession. (See Chart 9) 

Next-door is first-year teacher Russell Sherman. He teaches physical science, holds a B.A. 
in education, earns $26,000 a year, and is cross-country coach, an assignment he was told, "went 
with the job." Russell has discovered the irrelevance of much of his pre-service education course- 
work and does not feel well-prepared for the realities of the classroom. He receives no practical 



Michelle Kim Biology Teacher 
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• 3 years teaching 
experience 

• Master's in biology 

• Committed & talented 

• Concerns: 

— Limited earning potential 
— Colleagues' attitudes 




support from senior teachers, his department chair or administrators. He's left to sink or swim. 



Nick Hanson, a 15-year teaching veteran 
with a master's degree in physics, also teaches five 
classes. In his youth, Nick had been an Olympic 
hopeful. Now he puts the same energy and 
commitment into teaching he once put into the 
pole vault. His classes are rigorous and include 
fascinating field trips financed by grants he has 
secured. His innovative use of technology for col- 



Nick Hanson Physics Teacher 
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• 15 years teaching 
experience 

• Master's in physics 

• Rigorous & innovative 
classes 

• Popular conference presenter 

• Greatly expanded student interest 
in physics 




lecting data, for making presentations, and for 

engaging his students makes him a sought-after conference presenter. He has made physics far 
more accessible to all students. In the past six years, the number of students taking the AP Physics 



exam has tripled, and the number of girls taking physics has increased by 60 percent. Yet for all 
Nick's creativity, hard work and success, no member of the science department has ever observed 
him teach. (See Chart 10) 
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Joe Barrett Chemistiy Teacher 

• B.A. in chemistry/M.A. in 
education 

• 6 years teaching 
experience 

• Department chair 
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This year, Nick will earn $51,700, close to the top end of the salary schedule. Although he 
loves teaching, his children's college tuition looms, so Nick is contemplating a job offer from a high- 
tech company that would pay him as much as $75,000. 

Finally, there is Joe Barrett. He teaches 
five chemistry classes daily, has a B.A. in chem- 
istry, a master's degree in education, and earns 
$42,200. After six years of teaching, Joe was cho- 
sen to serve as department chair, a job that is 
largely administrative. Joe watches third-year 
teacher Michelle Kim and remembers when he, 
too, was once eager and dedicated. But now, he is 
discouraged by what he considers an uncaring 

and often incompetent system and frustrated by the lack of recognition for his talent and for his hard 
work in the early years. So Joe already finds himself coasting. (See Chart 11) 

The principal, Dr. Harold Smith, understands his 
teachers' needs and frustrations. He works hard 
to boost teacher morale, but with limited time 
and few resources to reward excellence or 
redress weaknesses, each year he sees promising 
and high-caliber teachers leave, less engagement 
among those who stay, and minimal student- 
learning gains. (See Chart 12) In June 2000, 
Principal Smith attended a national education 
conference on teacher quality. There he learned about the Teacher Advancement Program. Eager 
to try new approaches, Dr. Smith gained approval from the district and a commitment from the fac- 
ulty to meet the TAP requirements. He and his staff began to phase in the Teacher Advancement 
Program at New Mill High School for the 2001-2002 school year. 

Fast-forwarding, let's take a look at New Mill's science department in the fall of 2005. 
Under the new model, instead of ten classroom science teachers, there are six levels of teaching 
staff consisting of three Associate Teachers — one of them in her induction year, four Senior Teachers, 
two Mentor Teachers and one Master Teacher. Two Adjunct Teachers and a retired teacher, rehired 
as a Faculty Fellow, supplement the full-time staff. Each position is defined by specific professional 



Dr. Harold Smith Principal 

• Understands teachers' 
frustrations 

• Few resources to reward 
or support staff 

• Losing good teachers 

• Lowered faculty morale 

• Minimal student learning gains 
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New Mill High School 
Science Department 



Old Model # of Teachers 

Teachers 10 



Teacher 

Advancement Full-Time 

Program Positions 

Associate Teachers 3 

Senior Teachers 4 

Mentor Teachers 2 

Master Teachers 1 



Part-Time 

Positions 

Adjunct Teachers 2 

Faculty Fellow 1 



Salary Budget 
$435,200 



Salary Range 



Salary Budget 



$30,000— $35,000 $100,000 

$33,000— $50,000 $145,500 

$45,000— $70,000 $104,000 

$60,000— $100,000 $82,000 



Per Course 
Range 

$4,356— $5,082 $8,700 

$4,792— $7,260 $14,500 

Total: $454,700 
Percent Difference: 4% 
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Mentor Teacher: Michelle Kim 
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qualifications and certification, work periods, job responsibilities, professional development require- 
ments, and evaluation procedures. As you can see, there is a substantial range of salaries among 
career path levels, as well as within each level. (See Chart 13) 

The professional salary budget for the department is now $454,700, an increase of 
approximately four percent. Dr. Smith could afford the increase in salary ranges because TAP 
provided budget flexibility. For instance, when two of his teachers retired and were replaced by 
younger teachers, the new state TAP program mandated that these "turnover" salary savings 
remain within his school budget. The state also funded the ongoing four percent increase. 

Under the new system, Michelle Kim has been promoted to Mentor Teacher. She now 
spends 60 percent of her weekly schedule teaching four classes, 12 percent on class planning, and 
five percent on student advising. The remaining 23 percent is spent planning and implementing 
Professional Growth Blocks, observing and meeting with teachers, and conducting demonstration 
lessons. (See Chart 14) Based on her responsibil- 
ities, her 10-month work year, her performance, 
and the appraisal by her Master Teacher and the 
principal, Michelle now earns $52,000. Just as 
important as this increase, Michelle is now 
assured a career path that allows her to remain in 
the classroom while progressing to a higher level 
of authority, responsibility and salary. A career 
teaching high school students no longer seems 
limiting. (See Chart 15) 

Nick Hanson is now a Master Teacher at New Mill with instructional leadership responsi- 
bility for the Science Department as well as the Health/P.E. Department. Like Michelle Kim, Nick 
qualified for his promotion by submitting a portfolio and by performing a series of classroom 

demonstrations, all judged by the principal, the 
other New Mill Master Teachers and outside eval- 
uators. These evaluations established Nick's 
expertise in curriculum, staff development and 
assessment; and his studies and conference pre- 
sentations were proof of his contribution to the 
profession. (See Chart 16) As a Master Teacher, 
Nick shares his resourcefulness and skills with all 
science and health/P.E. teachers. He teaches two 



Nick Hanson Master Teacher 



O 
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Leads Science & 

Health/PE departments 

Qualified by: 

— Outstanding portfolio 

— Classroom 
demonstrations 

— Contribution to profession 
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Michelle Kim Mentor Tear 



1 10-month schedule 
Old salary $34,200 
■ TAP salary $52,000 
Career path with increased 

— Authority 

— Responsibility 

— Pay 
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courses and spends almost 60 percent of his time 
observing classes and mentoring, coaching and 
training teachers, as well as working with the 
principal and other Master Teachers on curricu- 
lum development, assessment, peer assistance 
and teacher evaluation. (See Chart 17) Nick has 
signed a renewable three-year contract with New 
Mill that pays him $82,000 for 90 percent of his 
time 11 months a year and allows him to pursue 
outside paying jobs. He currently has a contract to develop a science skills program for an elec- 
tronics firm. He also does consulting work for various school districts evaluating prospective Master 
Teachers. This year, Nick’s combined income will be $104,000. (See Chart 18) 

To provide time for ongoing professional 
development, New Mill has adopted a modified 
block schedule with six one-hour periods, three 
days a week, and three 90-minute periods, two 
days a week. By varying start and end times and 
having a late start for students once a week, the 
schedule now accommodates a weekly 90- 
minute Professional Growth Block. In addition, 

Mentor and Master Teachers have regular time 
blocks to work together to consult with the prin- 
cipal and to conduct daily classroom observations 
and performance evaluations. 

Nick and Michelle work intensively with their teacher teams to establish and reinforce high 
standards. Gone are the days of workshops and one-day training sessions; professional develop- 
ment is now a continuous process. The new approach resembles the interaction among medical 
personnel making rounds in a teaching hospital. The Master, Mentor, Senior and Associate Teachers 
discuss individual student learning cases, focus on learning problems, determine instructional reme- 
dies, and learn a great deal themselves. 



CHART 18 

Nick Hanson: Master Teacher 

2005 Income 

New Mill contract $82,000 

Contract with private firm $16,000 

Consulting fees with 

school districts $6,000 



Total $104,000 



Nick Hanson Master Teacher 
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These changes have created a new 
structure and culture at the school that includes: 



New Mill High School 
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clear standards of professional excellence; 
weekly Professional Growth Blocks that promote 
sharing and the solving of classroom problems; 
mentoring from respected Master and Mentor 
Teachers at the school site that produces measur- 
able improvement in skills; and compensation 
and promotion, based on an objective and trans- 
parent performance-based appraisal process. 

(See Chart 19) 

these changes. Once close to burnout, he has 
become a Mentor Teacher with a salary of 
$60,000 at another district school implementing 
the TAP model. While the move meant giving up 
tenure, Joe's earning potential and opportunity 
for advancement far outweigh the so-called 
"security" of the past. He now looks to his own 
merits and accomplishments as the source of his 
security. (See Chart 20) 

To replace Joe, Principal Smith has recruited Sharon Mendez, a top graduate at her university. 
When Dr. Smith handed Sharon the school's math and science prize with her high school diploma 



Joe Barrett Mentor Teacher 

• Renewed interest in 
teaching 

• Mentor Teacher at 
another TAP school 

• Old salary $42,200 

• TAP salary $60,000 

• Security derived from merits & 
accomplishments 




• Clear standards of excellence 

• Weekly Professional Growth Blocks 

• On-site mentoring improves instruction 

• Compensation & advancement tied 
to performance 



Even Joe Barrett has been rejuvenated by 



five years ago, he never thought she would become a teacher. But in her freshman year of college, 
Sharon obtained an education scholarship modeled after the military's ROTC program. She attend- 



CHART 21 

Sharon Mendez Induction Year 

• Teaches 4 classes 

• 10 days professional development 

• Individual growth plan 

• Daily mentoring 

• Scholarship recipient 

• 4-year B.S. in biology plus initial certificate 

• Classroom teaching during college 

• $35,000 starting salary 



ed two summer sessions and completed both her 
B.S. in biology and her initial teaching certificate 
in four years. As a sophomore and junior, Sharon 
began student teaching, grounding herself in the 
day-to-day classroom experience. As a student 
teacher at New Mill, Sharon had high perfor- 
mance ratings on the school's appraisal system. 
And she was able to command a $35,000 
starting salary, about 25 percent more thanjust a 
few years back. (See Chart 21) 
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As an Induction Year teacher, Sharon has not suffered Russell Sherman's fate. She has a 
manageable class load of four rather than five classes, ten fully paid professional development days, 
and a closely supervised growth plan that she works on with her Mentor Teacher. Sharon is as 
poised to succeed as Russell had been set to fail. The TAP model has also created two new posi- 
tions, Adjunct Teacher and Faculty Fellow. These positions enable Principal Smith to strengthen the 
faculty despite a national shortage of good science teachers, while providing valuable "real world" 
connections for faculty and students. 



Marvin Lurman Adjunct Teacher 
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• Geneticist at 




• Retired 




bioengineering firm 




• 30 years teaching 


| « \ ||! 


• Mid-career transition 
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program 




• Distinguished career 





• Teaches genetics research . Teaches 2 honors classes 

elective 



• Full-time in 2007 



Geneticist Marvin Lurman is a research and development scientist at a local bioengineering 
firm. Dr. Lurman discovered he loved working with high school students while participating at 
New Mill's Career Day. He earned an alternative teaching credential using the state's new mid- 
career transition program. And after impressing the faculty and administration with his knowledge 
and instructional ability, he was offered an adjunct position teaching an elective course on genetic 
research. In two years, when he becomes eligible for early retirement, Dr. Lurman will join the New 
Mill faculty. (See Chart 22) 

Ginny Dalton, who retired after 30 years of teaching biology, is now a Faculty Fellow, an 
honor given to a small number of distinguished retired teachers. Four years into retirement, Ginny 
realized she missed interacting with students, and was excited to return part-time, teaching two 
sections of honors biology. (See Chart 23) 

Ginny can scarcely believe the transformation of her school. When she left New Mill in 
2000, she was disappointed by the state of her profession and its impact on students. But now 
there is new energy and excitement among her colleagues, improved quality among new hires, 
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greater parent satisfaction, and significant gains in student performance. All this came to pass 
thanks to support for TAP at all levels — state, district and school. The faculty came together as a 
team inspired by Dr. Smith's resourcefulness, energy and leadership. Indeed, his credibility and skill 
guided the staff through the sometimes-bumpy start-up phase. But the collaborative effort to 
implement TAP shows that its success goes beyond one principal's achievement. It is a triumph for 
all of New Mill. 

WHATWENEEDTODO 

In designing and making the TAP model a 
reality, we have tried to learn from the successes 
and shortcomings of other reform efforts. Using 
the five principles of the Teacher Advancement 
Program as a framework, we examined the 
teacher quality policies and programs of each 
state. In the process, we found some strengths, 
but we also saw the weaknesses that can derail 
even the best-intentioned reform. (See Chart 24) 

The first sign is a reform that is not school-centered. Too many proposals are not rooted in 
the classroom realities of teaching and learning. They do not afford teachers the challenge of 
advancement, and principals are given little latitude to identify and develop talent or to have an 
impact on the training and certification systems used to attract and screen prospects. 

Another sign to look out for is poor design and/or poor implementation. Today, for exam- 
ple, 28 states require or fund induction year programs for beginning teachers.” Yet only one state 
requires and enforces rules that the mentor teacher's experience be directly relevant to the grade 
or subject matter being taught by the novice teacher.” 

Lack of continuity is another concern. Consistency of education policies is hard to 
maintain with a changing cast of governors, legislators, state school chiefs and state board mem- 
bers. A model we should look to is Connecticut which, beginning in the mid-1980s, adopted strong 
alternative certification, induction and salary increase programs and a rigorous performance-based 
accountability system for all new teachers. By continuing these reforms, Connecticut has been able 
to increase the number and quality of teachers in its schools. 



CHART 24 

Weaknesses of Reforms 

• Not school-centered 

• Poor design and/or implementation 
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• Not comprehensive 
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But the most significant weakness is the lack of a comprehensive approach. Piecemeal 
reform may appear to solve one problem, only to create another. While many states are trying to 
ratchet up standards and requirements for new teachers, for example, they are not giving thought 
to the nation's broader human capital shortage. Yes, we need to increase standards and require- 
ments, but at the same time, we must create meaningful incentives to attract both talented young 
people and those in mid-career to the teaching profession. 

In short, state education policies must be based on thoughtful design, not political accre- 
tion; and teacher quality improvement strategies must be system-wide, not segmented. We can 
begin to achieve this goal by working together. 

Policy leaders: We urge you to start TAP demonstration programs and to allow their require- 
ments and their accomplishments to drive other policy reforms. A steadily expanding network of 
demonstration schools will help adjust the model. Such programs need not be expensive. 

Business leaders: We urge you to sponsor a school or district that is willing to implement 
TAP. TAP invests strategically in the people who can lift a school to a whole new level of perfor- 
mance. Business understands leverage, and we encourage you to help use it. 

Exemplary educators: We urge you to get involved and become the allies of your policy 
champions. Legislators, state school chiefs, and governors need to know that the most able edu- 
cators in their states are behind them and are willing to step up to support effective teacher quality 
reform. Educators can also strengthen TAP by helping us to refine our secondary school model. 

We urge all concerned policy and business leaders and exemplary educators to spur the 
federal government's role. Politicians have competed for the education vote with strategies and 
promises that acknowledge the teacher quantity and quality problem. Now they must focus on 
expanding the supply of high-caliber teachers while making the structural changes needed to retain 
and motivate top teachers. A demonstration school program using federal funds to attract state 
and local matching efforts would powerfully strengthen the strategies planned. 

And as for the Foundation, our work is continuing on many fronts. We are moving ahead 
with research and policy analyses. We are expanding our technical assistance to TAP demonstra- 
tion schools by creating and refining Tool Kits for implementing each principle of the TAP model. 
We are continuing our work in convening national and state conferences for state teams that are 
interested in establishing demonstration schools.* And we are accelerating our work with profes- 
sional, government and business leaders — all to ensure that teacher quality finally receives the 
attention and action it deserves. 




* in November 2000, representatives from 21 states met in Arizona to review the Arizona TAP demonstration school project, and develop plans 
for TAP programs in their respective states. 
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CONCLUSION 

On September 5, 1959, I entered my sixth-grade classroom absolutely certain of one 
thing — that nothing could top the experience of fifth grade. It had been that great. My teacher 
had been that inspiring. But by the time I left school that day, my concern had already turned into 
confident eagerness, and it would stay that way the whole year. For I was in the hands of Elliot 
Sutton, a teacher who made everything we learned exciting by relating it to something that was 
real in our lives. 

In 1959, the impact of Sputnik was tangible with implications for everyone. The launching 
of the satellite two years before had stirred strong feelings in Americans of surprise, concern and 
envy. In American leaders, it spurred a call to action. And so the race to space began. 

The challenge of that race was felt all the way into my classroom, and not just because the 
L.A. Unified School District had swiftly adopted a more rigorous curriculum in math and science. It 
affected me because Mr. Sutton made it his business to equip us to meet the challenge. 

Specifically, Mr. Sutton prepared us to meet the very high standards he set in mathematics, 
standards evident in the three-part, end-of-the-year examination we proudly sweated through. He 
taught us the importance of being able to think on our feet by making us practice the art of extem- 
poraneous speaking. And in case there was doubt in any sixth-grader's mind about just where the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was, he made sure we were well-versed in geography, which he 
achieved by means of his captivating daily map "contest." This involved a pair of contestants stand- 
ing up in front of the Rand McNally "world" pulled down over the blackboard, each trying to be 
the first to place a finger on Moscow or Miami, Damascus or Detroit. It was a game, yes, but one 
that motivated us to go home at night and spend hours pouring over world maps. 

But Mr. Sutton was more than a great source of knowledge and a spur to our learning. He 
was a person we wanted to do right by. You see, Mr. Sutton liked kids, and he understood when to 
push us and when to have fun; for instance, when he used the classroom technology of our day — 
an AM radio — to let us listen to parts of the final game of the ’59 World Series between the Los 
Angeles Dodgers and Chicago White Sox. In fact, Mr. Sutton himself had the grace of an athlete, 
and he had the look of a best friend, too. He was firm and kind, and the result was he made us under- 
stand that what we did in sixth grade was completely relevant to our future in high school and beyond. 

I imagine that all of you can also recall a teacher like Mr. Sutton. But great teachers are 
about even more than what they impart. They stand for the fact that there can be such a thing as 
a great teacher. They shed light on the reality of work that is, under all circumstances, the most 
important of jobs, but under all too few circumstances the most rewarding. 
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I never took having good teachers for granted, though they were granted by a system that 
was more respected and better in tune with the times. But having had them has made me intensely 
aware of the injustice of so many students being denied them. The need to assure that every child 
has the opportunity afforded by good teachers is urgent, as urgent as the need to be well-nourished 
and for exactly the same reason. A child's growth depends on it. 

I see this growth in my five-year old as he's progressed toward kindergarten, and I feel this 
urgency in what will seem a matter of moments, before he's where his next older brother is ... 
going off to college. And I know that every day between now and then, the extent and importance 
of what he, like every child, can learn from good teachers is huge. For I, like you, have seen the 
impact of good teachers on the lives and hopes of children everywhere in suburban, rural and inner 
city settings. It is swift, enduring, and knows no bounds. 

Working over the past two decades in K through 12 education and, in particular, with the 
Milken Educator Awards program, does give me great hope about the possibilities for American 
education being vibrant and responsive. Our task now is to establish a new structure of education 
that assures that teachers who make it this way are not the exception, but the norm. A structure 
that will draw, nurture and reward more people of intelligence and talent, of vitality, commitment 
and generous spirit. 

American education can have that shape and thrust. It can reflect the spirit of opportunity 
upon which this nation was founded. And it can make a reality the wide-open road that anyone 
can travel to his or her hard-won destination. 

Should any of the challenges before us ever obscure this goal, we have only to think of this. 
Consider what we want for every child, and we shall know just what to provide every teacher — 
rich opportunities, high expectations, and sound preparation for the future. This is what every child 
needs. And this is what all teachers deserve. 

Lowell Milken is a product of public education, beginning with his own experiences in 
California's K-12 public schools. He graduated summa cum laude and Phi Beta Kappa from the 
University of California at Berkeley, where he was recognized with the School of Business 
Administration's Most Outstanding Student Award, and was in the top of his class at UCLA Law 
School. He and his wife Sandy are parents to four sons who range in age from a five-year-old to a 
college graduate. As a successful and innovative businessman, Mr. Milken is an active and hands- 
on philanthropic leader who, in addition to being one of the youngest Americans ever to establish 
a foundation of this size, was recently named by Worth Magazine as one of the fifteen most 
generous living Americans. 
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Issues to Consider 



In June 2000, following a keynote address by Lowell Milken at the 2000 Milken Family 
Foundation National Education Conference, more than 600 distinguished educators, state legisla- 
tors, state school chiefs and other education, business and community leaders accepted his invita- 
tion to help further shape the Teacher Advancement Program. This was done in a series of meet- 
ings during which Conference participants studied and discussed details of the approach. 

The questions, concerns and recommendations of Conference participants have been useful 
in clarifying the proposal. The purpose of this section is to respond to issues raised by Conference 
participants in the continuous refinement of our strategy to attract, retain and motivate high-quality 
teachers. It is worth reemphasizing that no one model can fit the 105,000 schools attended by 
American students. Persons who want to craft models around the principles of the Teacher 
Advancement Program may find these answers useful in furthering their own efforts to reshape the 
profession in their school, district or state. 

Implementing TAP 

TAP is a comprehensive and systemic strategy. Is it possible to successfully take on 
so many different reforms at once? 

To create school reform that is truly effective and sustaining, reform efforts must 
be comprehensive. 

The norm in American public education over the last half a century has been piecemeal 
change; namely, layer upon layer of unrelated reforms. This so-called reform cycle has failed to pro- 
duce results. Without a mechanism that coordinates these reforms into a coherent targeted effort, 
these programs fail. 
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For example, in the last decade, most states have established teaching and learning stan- 
dards and are developing accountability systems for measuring student learning. In that same time, 
schooling has remained essentially the same, and there have been few gains in student learning. 
Although we know that teachers are the single most pivotal element in the educational equation, 
most recent standards and accountability efforts have largely ignored teachers. A comprehensive 
strategy that directly addresses all of the essential factors of restructuring the teaching profession— 
and makes teachers central to school reform and improvement— is the surest route to effect 
meaningful change. The Teacher Advancement Program does this. 

TAP is a comprehensive and systemic strategy focusing on teachers. It addresses recruit- 
ment, training, induction, professional development, compensation, performance evaluation and 
career advancement — within a conceptual framework that includes five key principles. These 
principles are multiple career paths; market-driven compensation; performance-based accountability; 
ongoing, applied professional growth; and expanding the supply of high-quality educators. While 
each is powerful, all the principles must be in place to assure effective and lasting reform. 

Is there a prescribed standard approach that states and districts should follow to 
make the transition to the Teacher Advancement Program model? 

There is no single, standard approach to adopting TAP. Because each state and local dis- 
trict situation is different, with its own local and state laws and collective bargaining agreements, 
application of these principles must be tailored to its context. One of the strengths of the model is 
its adaptability to a range of different instructional philosophies and geographic settings. The 
Foundation can provide technical assistance to interested states, districts and schools. 

Would it make more sense from an overall staffing perspective to consider this 
model on a district-wide basis, rather than at an individual school? 

While it is true that the secondary school model presented here sets forth the application 
within the specific setting of a single school, the plan's flexibility would easily allow implementa- 
tion on a district-wide level. In either case, the crucial ingredient is educators with understanding, 
ownership, commitment and enthusiasm for the principles of the Teacher Advancement Program. 

In some cases, it may be desirable, short-term, to establish a single or limited number of 
demonstration models within a district, operated either by the state or local district. This will enable 
the features of the Teacher Advancement Program to be compared against traditional school struc- 
tures operating within the same district. 
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During the transition, what is the process for selecting Mentor and Master Teachers? 

A school that adopts the Teacher Advancement Program model will need to reconfigure its 
existing staff. In this reconfiguration, while it is imperative that the proficiency of teachers at each 
level matches those recommended by TAR each TAP school may develop a reconfiguration system 
that meets its specific needs. In all events, it is recommended that there be broad involvement of 
the faculty and administration, and that a consensus be reached regarding these appointments. 
Many sources of evidence should be considered in selecting the Master and Mentor Teachers. 
Included in this information would be an assessment of the Mentor or Master candidate's ability to 
work with adults as well as children. 

We recommend that the following steps be taken: 

1. Establish a staffing committee . This committee should include representation from 
outside the school site. 

2. Reconfigure existing staff . Faculty may be required to undergo various assessments 
that will determine who is placed at the various teacher levels. 

3. Develop a recruitment plan . Begin recruitment efforts to fill any open positions 
at the school. 

4. Provide transition training . Provide professional development for all faculty to help 
them adapt to their new roles. 

5. Develop support . Establish a support mechanism within the school to address TAP 
issues that may arise from the community, parents, teachers, school board or other 
connected parties. 

What "grandfather" provisions should there be for current Mentor or Master Teachers? 

There should be no "automatic" qualifications for persons who are currently Mentors or 
Masters, such as team leaders or high school department chairs. They must still undergo the rigor- 
ous qualification procedures to become identified as TAP Mentor or Master Teachers. 
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What are the opportunities for qualified teachers who cannot get jobs as Mentor or 
Master Teachers at their current school? 

TAP's market-based compensation principle provides clear incentive for a teacher qualified 
to be a Master at schools with no openings to move to schools that do not have enough Master 
Teachers on staff. Moreover, the current "bumping system" in public education often results in the 
clustering of the best and most experienced teachers at relatively affluent, suburban schools rather 
than at poorer, urban schools. TAP helps to redress such inequity by rewarding high-performing 
teachers who work in under-served areas. Since high-performing teachers are likely to opt for career 
advancement at the new school, TAP will serve to both reward and redistribute talent more equi- 
tably across schools. 

How does the Teacher Advancement Program address tenure? 

Upon full implementation, TAP proposes to replace tenure with three-year renewable con- 
tracts whose renewal will be subject to successful performance. However, because tenure is still 
seen as a valued component of current teacher compensation packages, all teachers who presently 
have tenure will retain it. New teachers will be considered for tenure after five to seven years 
in the classroom, and it will be awarded only after a rigorous review by Master Teachers, the principal 
and outside evaluators. 

How do you address collective bargaining agreements? 

The Teacher Advancement Program might emanate from either the local or state level. In 
certain school districts, the decision to adopt TAP might be arrived at through the process of col- 
lective bargaining. On the other hand, a state law authorizing TAP could exempt demonstration 
sites from collective bargaining. 

What role can parents play in a TAP school? 

In any successful school, the parents are an important support system for both teachers and 
students. They are the caulk that fills the inevitable cracks left between what the school budget can 
support and what the school community desires for their students. Parents can become important 
partners in the Teacher Advancement Program by assisting with public relations, development 
efforts, and as members of the site-based management team that determines school goals. 
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Will the roles of the principal and Master Teacher overlap? 

The principal is the head of the school, the individual ultimately responsible for the success 
of students and for the effectiveness of teaching in the school. In addition to managing the school's 
operations and scheduling, the principal is responsible for recruiting and hiring teaching staff, con- 
ducting evaluations, supervising student assessments, facilitating curriculum development and 
overseeing strategic planning. Research has demonstrated that a characteristic of effective schools 
is strong administrative leadership, and that a building-wide, unified effort that promotes higher 
levels of student learning is dependent on the building principal. The Teacher Advancement 
Program expands the influence of the principal by empowering educators throughout the building 
to focus on common goals and objectives. 

Master Teachers are first and foremost teachers who bring supervisory assistance that will 
help the principal execute his or her leadership. Because critical functions such as evaluation, curriculum 
planning, school-based professional development, strategic planning and decision-making are com- 
prehensive and broad-based, the Master Teachers' and principal's respective roles are complementary. 

How will the compensation of the principal and the Master Teachers compare? 

The principal is accountable for the vision and success of the students, and is responsible 
for final determinations on staff hiring, salary enhancement and career advancement. To attract, 
retain and motivate quality administrators who are also top-flight educators and leaders to this 
challenging position, the salary of the principal must be competitive. 

The salary range for principals is higher than that of the Master Teachers they supervise, 
with overlap only in the case of a senior Master Teacher and a beginning principal. While salary 
levels will vary from place to place, we envision a salary range for principals to be between $75,000 
and $120,000, while Master Teachers will earn between $60,000 and $100,000, including com- 
pensation from outside work. 

How are principals promoted and evaluated? 

Principals would be signed to three-year renewable contracts by the appointing authority, 
whether a school superintendent or a charter school board. The same authority that conducts the 
annual principal's evaluation with input from Master Teachers and others should also determine 
advancement within the salary range. 
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What is the relationship between a Master Teacher at the high school level and a 
department chair? Are they the same under this model? 

A department chair and Master Teacher may or may not be the same person. Presently, a 
department chair is typically responsible for administrative tasks, budget and supply requests, a par- 
ticipatory role in evaluation of department members and instructional leadership, and a regular 
teaching load minus one period to address department chair duties. In the proposed model, a 
Master Teacher could also be the department chair although, as a Master Teacher, there are certain 
expanded roles. The Master Teacher is the designated instructional leader and coordinates profes- 
sional development for the department. The Master Teacher is a primary evaluator along with the 
principal. The Master Teacher is responsible for overall curriculum development, and also team- 
teaches with colleagues and provides demonstration lessons. 

Professional Development 

Will there be adequate training for mid-career professionals and adjunct faculty 
who have never taught before? 

In the last few years, states have begun to create alternative routes into the teaching 
profession. These alternative routes provide opportunities for qualified people from divergent edu- 
cational and career backgrounds to become teachers. Forty-one states and the District of Columbia 
report having some type of alternative teacher certification programs. Many of these programs are 
high-quality, well-designed programs that provide professional preparation for qualified individuals 
who already have a baccalaureate degree. More than 80,000 people nationwide are estimated to 
have obtained a teacher license through these programs. 

Experts agree that effective alternative teacher certification programs include the following features: 

• A rigorous screening process that provides evidence of content mastery 

• Extensive classroom-based clinical training 

• Cohort rather than individual training experience 

• Involve state departments of education which oversee teacher licensing, school districts 
and universities 
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Adjunct faculty will be selected based on their content expertise and rich life experience. TAP's reg- 
ularly scheduled Professional Growth Blocks, mentoring and emphasis on collaborative learning 
activities will provide further support for such educators. Adjunct faculty and mid-career profes- 
sionals (who already show higher retention patterns in teaching) will be well-positioned to succeed 
in TAP school sites. 

Accountability 

How does the Teacher Advancement Program evaluate teachers? 

The TAP evaluation appraises a teacher's teaching processes, gains in student and school 
achievement on standardized and standards-based tests, and performance in job-specific responsi- 
bilities (Associate Teacher, Senior Teacher, Mentor Teacher, Master Teacher). 

Teaching processes are evaluated through observation and a teaching portfolio. Schools 
set the teaching standards that each level teacher in the career path is responsible for achieving. 
Those standards are measured against well-defined rubrics. 

Student and school achievement are evaluated based on the gains the student produces 
from the beginning to the end of the year in subject-specific standardized tests. Using a value- 
added statistical model, student gains are calculated and attributed to the teacher, department 
and school. 

Each level teacher in TAP has different roles and responsibilities. While an Associate 
Teacher is primarily responsible for classroom learning, a Master Teacher is responsible for class- 
room learning, curriculum development, staff professional development and mentoring activities. 
Each teacher's evaluation appraises the responsibilities specific to that level teacher. 
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How will student growth be measured under TAP? 

Elementary level: 

In elementary schools, student and school growth in achievement will be measured using 
standardized tests. The Foundation is currently developing an equitable statistical model to calcu- 
late the gains each student makes from one year to the next. The teacher and the school can regard 
those gains as "value-added." 

A second method for calculating student gains is collection of student work from the begin- 
ning of the year to the end of the year on a series of teacher-constructed benchmark tests. These 
tests are designed to evidence achievement on state and school district standards, and are rated 
based on performance rubrics. Accordingly, gains are measured against performance standards. 

Secondary level: 

At the high school, measuring student growth and attributing it to the teacher and school 
is more complicated. Basic skills standardized tests are not sufficient because these assessments 
lack subject specificity. For instance, a basic skills standardized math assessment is not finite 
enough to assess the impact of a geometry or calculus teacher on student achievement. Similarly, 
a standardized science test is not specific enough to assess the impact of a chemistry or biology 
teacher. Standardized, norm-referenced, subject-specific assessments are needed to measure student 
growth and attribute it to the teacher and school. Currently, only two states (California and New 
York) have developed batteries of standardized subject-specific tests for multiple grade levels. 
These types of standardized tests should be the basis for attributing student achievement gains to 
teachers under TAP. For states that have not developed subject-specific tests, the SAT II and AP 
examinations can be used. These assessments evaluate students' subject matter knowledge in sev- 
eral but not all disciplines. Finally, in cases where standardized subject matter tests do not exist, 
TAP recommends that these tests be developed. 
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Funding TAP 

What is the transition cost for a TAP school? 

The Teacher Advancement Program is expected to cost a school an additional six to eight 
percent more annually. Additionally, except for a charter school or a new school just bringing in 
staff, there will be several years of transition costs to cover existing salary schedule obligations. For 
example, two-tier salary schedules will be required to maintain the salaries of teachers not select- 
ed as Mentor or Master Teachers, but who choose to remain at the school as Associate Teachers. 
Specific numbers will need to be calculated for each school and/or district. 

How will the Teacher Advancement Program be funded? 

Unless the beneficiaries of a funded program contribute to its costs, experience shows that 
the program tends to end when the external funding ceases. Therefore, participating states, districts 
and schools will be expected to find funding in addition to whatever outside sources (foundations, 
businesses, etc.) can contribute. For example, funds may be reallocated at the district level. When 
higher-paid senior teachers retire and are replaced by lower-paid new teachers, the "turnover sav- 
ings" traditionally revert back to the district. If each TAP school's turnover savings could revert to 
them, such funds could be used for TAP. Funding sources that states could consider might include 
the reallocation of money from current or new federal programs towards TAP, or a state appropria- 
tion either out of existing funds or from a new revenue source. 

As teachers gain more experience and are paid more, how much will TAP cost in five 
years, ten years and beyond? 

The next five to ten years provide a unique opportunity for the Teacher Advancement 
Program. As a large number of senior teachers retire and are replaced by less-expensive newer 
teachers, the total teacher wage bill should fall. This will free up funds for performance-based com- 
pensation. Future TAP costs should be largely covered by current funds and normal increases. 
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Individual Teacher Weekly Schedule: Faculty Fellow and Adjunct Teacher 
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NEW MILL HIGH SCHOOL CURRENTLY AND UNDER TAP: A Context Comparison 
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IMPLEMENTING TAP: Science Department Master Class Schedule 
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TEACHING AS THE OPPORTUNITY: 
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TEACHING AS THE OPPORTUNITY: 
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• Teaches four classes per week, meeting daily. The Science Master Teacher or Mentor Teachers may observe any of these classes. 
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TEACHING AS THE OPPORTUNITY: 
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